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would like to see machinery introduced- inch by inch, not for 
the purpose of ruining, but for the purpose of improving the 
people. " But we don't want machinery at all," is the reply. 
" Look at the artizans of Manchester, of Preston,_&c. They 
are starving in the midst of their machinery." 

Answer this question — Whether has machinery destroyed 
or created employment? It has done evil, certainly — does 
that evil overbalance the good? 

Many an ungrateful fellow, while smoking his fartliing 
pipe, exclaims against machinery. Does he know that with- 
out a mould, a machine for copying pipes, it would cost him 
a shilling? What a comfortable thing it is to have glass in 
our windows ! What a still more comfortable thing it is to 
be enabled by a mirror to survey our outward man, to have a 
glance at ourselves. And what an agreeable thing it is, to 
have a cut-glass decanter on the table ! Machinery, as the 
term is commonly employed, is certainly not much used 
in the manufacture of glass: yet without the subdivision of 
labour which machinery introduces, without blow-pipes .and 
wheels, without blasts and" furnaces, we (the working classes 
at least) would not have glass in our windows, far less the 
tell-tale mirror and the sparkling decanter. 

Machinery created a prodigious employment for all classes ; 
but then it was introduced too fast. It was seen to be a 
productive thing, and capital was eagerly invested in it. Yet 
the. only reply to all argument is, " We don't want machinery 
here at all !" 

And, pray, what is a machine? 

« Every thing from the teeth out. " Whatever a man 
uses, in addition to his hands, his fingers, and his nails, is a 
machine. Therefore machinery ia as old, or very nearly so, 
as the world. 

The most stupid man that ever existed is, beyond all com- 
parison, a machine more cunuingiy made by the hand of his 
Creator, more perfect in all his parts, less liable to accidents, 
and less injured by wear arid tear, than the most perfect ma- 
chine th,it ever was made. Some of the simplest movements 
of a man's body cannot be imitated by any mechanical con- 
trivance, however ingenious. And the adaptation of the 
mind to the body — the adjustment of the mental to the phy- 
sical — what metaphysician will explain that ? 

The most savage nation that ever was, invents and uses 
machinery. The lance tipt with fish-bone — the two rough 
stones for grinding corn — the sharp instrument of shell, stone, 
or bone, for cutting, stabbing, and carving — all are machines 
— rough, misshapen machines — without which the rude sa- 
vages who use them, would be worse than the fowls of hea- 
ven, who have instinct given them to build their nests with 
mechanical ingenuity. 

By and bye, man finds he need not waste so much strength 
and time on these rude machines. He finds out how to ex- 
tract iron from its natural state in the ore, and then he tem- 
pers it, and makes an iron knife instead of a bone one. Man 
was gifted with reasoning powers, in order to enable him to 
avail himself of the advantages which nature has placed at 
his disposal. 

Windmills were early invented, and one element early taken . 
into account, and made subservient to man's purposes. It 
certainly was a long time before many other, and seemingly 
obvious, applications of mechanical power and ingenuity were 
made. And yet, whatever nation is long or slow in availing 
itself of the application or combination of the mechanical 
powers, that nation is low in moral power — so closely con- 
nected are physical and moral combinations. 

A man who has a block of wood, has a wooden bowl in 
the centre of it. A knife would cut it out, perhaps in two 
weeks or a month. A turning machine would do it far bet- 
ter, and more accurately in half aii hour ! One turn of a 
wheel, one stroke of a steam engine, one pinch of a pair of 
rollers, one blow of a die, would do more in a second than a 
man could do in a month ! 

To roast a piece of meat by holding it to the fire, is a tedi- 
ous and painful operation. A common jack makes it simple 
and easy. 

A knife would, do very laboriously what is done very 
quickly by a hatchet. The labour of using a hatchet, and 
the material which it wastes, are saved twenty times over by 
the saw. Every boy of mechanical ingenuity, has tried with 
his knife to make a boat. With his knife it is the work of 
weeks — give him a-clusel, and a gouge, and, a vice to hold his 
wood, and the little boat is the work of a day. 

The delicate operations of carpentry could not, by any pos- 
sibility, be performed by a knife or a hatchet or a saw,. But 
give the' skilful workman planes, rabbet-pianos, fillisters, be- 



vils, and centre-hits, and how beautifully is that work per- 
formed, which, without them, would be rough and imperfect ! 
The making of an earthen bowl would be no easv matter 
to the man who made the first attempt. With a wheel, the 
potter can convert, in a few minutes, a shapeless mass of clay 
into a beautiful form. True, it is only round vessels that 
can he made on the wheel : those of other shapes are made in 
moulds of plaster — yet all who have witnessed the operations 
of a potter, must he astonished at the facility and ease by 
which a man can convert a rough and soft mass into a form 
exquisite and beautiful 

Formerly, a woman's allowance was called her pin-money, 
a. proof that pins were once a tolerably dear article. Now, 
in order to show the low estimate we have of any thing, we 
say, it is not worth a pin ! Suppose a very skilful workman 
had a lump of brass ready to make into pins — he beats it upon 
an anvil till it becomes nearly thin enough for his purpose. 
A very fine hammer, and a very fine touch he must have, to 
produce a pin of any sort — even a large corking pin ! ! With 
a machine, Jive thousand pins can he made cheaper, more per- 
fect, and more expeditiously, than fifty, two hundred years 
ago. 

There are Sis mechanical powers, the lever, the wheel and 
axis, the pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and the screw. 
Now the great difference between a civilized and an uncivilized 
nation is, that the one knows how to apply and combine 
- these powers, and the other does not. Take, for instance, 
the watch. What an exquisite combination of the mechanical 
powers does it exhibit i Show it to a savage, and he starts 
back in wonder and fear when he hears the clicking of its 
machinery. There is a humorous stanza which tells us that 

" Bryan O'Lynn had no watch to put on, 

So he scooped out a turnip to make him a one, 

Then he put a cricket clane under the skin, 

' Whoo! they'll think it is ticking!' says Bryan O'Lynn." 

Ludicrous as this is, it is not ah inapt illustration of the 
difference between the use of machinery, and the want of it. 
Uncivilized nations have only the cricket; the watch and its 
machinei"y they know nothing about. And yet this same 
watch and its beautiful and nicely adapted machinery are hut 
the result of the ingenious application of the mechanic powers, 
just as a fine piece of music is the result of a tasteful and 
skilful combination of the simple notes of the gamut 

If machinery; therefore, is not to be introduced into Ire- 
land, it is equivalent to saying that we must still perform by 
brute force any operations our rude state will require ; and to 
be consistent, and make a fair beginning, we should break up 
our steamboats, demolish our windmills, fling away our 
knives and forks, smash our crockery, burn our calicoes, and 
creep, like Diogenes, into our tubs, and survey from them the 
wilderness which our folly has created ! 

Irishmen, we \vould not advocate one single measure which 
would tend to the injury of any body of men. We would 
not urge a single theory which would be mischievous in prac- 
tice. But machinery must be cautiously and deliberately 
introduced, ere the country can be raised from degradation. 
We wish to see. the cabins of Ireland as the cottages of Eng- 
land — comfortable ; we wish to see employment for the idle, 
and provision tor the poor. And the object of our untiring 
solicitude shall he, to pour through the country the spring- 
tide of knowledge, to merge party strife in intellectual im- 
provement and national good, to guide into that " region of 
delectation," the reasoning faculties, all that may enlarge and 
increase its boundaries and its stores, and to send a cry 
through the land which will tingle in the ears of all who are 
asleep, while mind is up, and like the eagle, preparing its 
plumes to stretch into the empyrean ! F. 

SALMON FISHING IN THE SCOTCH AND 
IRISH BXVEBS. 

Phys Give us some little account trf. the Scotch and 

Irish rivers. 

Hal. I fear I shall tire you hy-attempting any details on 

this subject, for they are so many, that Iought to take a map 
in my hands ; . but I will say a few words on those in which I 
have had good sport.' First, the Tweed:— of this, as you 
will understand fiawn what:! mentioned' before, I fear I must 
now say "fuitl". Yet still, for spring salmon fishing, it 
must be a- good river. ; The last great sport I had in that ri- 
ver: Hiss, i* 1817, in the beginning of April. I caught, in two 
• or three hours, at Merton, four or five large salmon, and as 
mstiyUn .the. evening at Kelso — one of them. "weighed 25I{jb. 
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But this kind of fisting cannot be compared to the summer 
fishing : the fish play with much less energy, and in general 
are in bad season , and the fly used for fishing is almost like a 
bird — four or five times larger than the summer fly, and the 
coarsest tackle may be employed. I have heard that Lord 
Home has sometimes taken thirty fish in a day, in spring fish- 
ing. About, and above Melrose, I have taken, in a morning 
in July, two- or three grilses ; and in September the same num- 
ber. I have known eighteen taken earlier, by an excellent 
salmon fisher, at Merton ; and the late Lord Somerville often 
took six or seven fish in a day's angling. The same "fait" I 
must apply to most of the Scotch rivers. Of tho Tay I have 
already spoken. 

In the Don I have seen salmon rise, and hooked one, 
but never killed a fish. In the Spey I enjoyed one of the 
best days' sport (perhaps tho very best) I ever have enjoyed ; 
it was in the beginning of September, in close time ; the wa- 
ter was low, and as net fishing had been given over for some 
days, the lower pools were full of fish. By a privilege, which 
I owed to the late Duke of Gordon, I fished at this forbid- 
den time, and hooked twelve or thirteen fish in one day. One 
was above 301bs., but it broke me by the derangement of my 
reel. I landed seven or eight, — one above 201bs., which gave 
me great play in the rapids above the bridge. I returned to 
the same spot in 1813, the year after: the river was in excel- 
lent order, and it was the same time of the year, but just after 
a flood, — I caught nothing ; the fish had all run tip the ri- 
ver; the pools where I had such, sport the year before, were 
empty. I have fished there since, with a like result, — but 
this wns before the 12th of August, the close day. In the 
Sutherland and Caithness rivers, many salmon, I havo no 
doubt, may still be caught. The Brora, Sutherland, in 1813 
and 1814, was an admirable river: I havo often rode from 
the mansion of tho princely and hospitable lord and lady of 
that county, after breakfast, and returned at two or three 
o'clock, having taken from three to eight salmon — several 
times eight. There were five pools below tho wears of the 
Brora, which always contained fish ; and at the top of one 
pool, which from its size was almost inexhaustible, I lmve 
taken three or four salmon the same day. Another pool, 
nearer the sea, was almost equal to it; and at that time I 
should have placed the Brora above tho Ewe for certainty of 
sport. "When I fished there last, in 1817, the case was al- 
tered, and I caught only three or four fish in the very places 
where I had six years before been so successful. In the Helms- 
dale there arc some good pools, and I have caught fine fish 
there when the river has been high. I havo fished in the ri- 
ver at Thurso, but without success — it was always foul when 
I made my attempt. I have heard of a good salmon river in 
Lord Reay's country, the Laxford ; its name, of Norwegian 
origin, would seem to be characteristic. Along the coast of 
Scotland, most of tho streams, if taken at the right time, 
afford sport. In this county the Beauly is a good river, and 
I havo caught salmon in that very beautiful spot below the 
falls of Kilmornack. The Ness, at Inverness, and the Awe 
and Lochy, I have fished in, but without success. I may say 
the same of the Ayr, and of the rivers which empty them- 
selves into the Solway Frith. A little proserved stream, at 
Ardgowan, was formerly excellent, after a flood in Septem- 
ber, for sea trout, and later for salmon : I have had good 
sport there, and some of my friends havo had better. 

In Ireland there are some excellent rivers; and, what you 
will hardly believe possible, comparing the character of the 
two nations, some of them are taken better care of than the 
Scotch rivers ; which arises a good deal from the influence of 
the Catholic priests, when they are concerned in the interests 
of the proprietors, or the Catholic peasantry. I should place 
the Erne, at Ballyshannon, as now the first river, for salmon 
fishing from the banks with a rod, in the British dominions ; 
and the excellent proprietor of it, Dr. Shiel, is liberal and 
courteous to all gentlemen fly fishers. The Moy, at Ballina, 
is likewise an admirable salmon river; and sport, I believe, 
may almost always be secured there in every state of the wa- 
ters ; but the best fishing can only be commanded by the use 
of a boat. I have taken in the Erne two or three largo sal- 
mon in the morning ; and in the Moy, three or four grilses, 
or, as they arc called in Ireland, grauls ; and this was in a very 
bad season for salmon fishing. The Bann, near Coleraino, 
abounds in saimon ; but in this river, except in close time, 
when it is unlawful to fish there, there are few good casts. 
In the Bush, a small river about seven miles to the east of 
tho Bann, there is admirable salmon fishing, always after great 
floods; but in fine and dry .weather it is of little use to try. 
I have hooked twenty fish in a day, after the first August 



floods, in this river ; and, should sport fail, the celebrated 
Giant's Causeway is within a mile of its mouth, and fur- 
nishes to the lovers of natural beauty, or of geological re- 
search, almost inexhaustible sources of interest. The Black- 
water, at Lismore, is a very good salmon river: and the 
Shannon, above Limerick and at Castle Connell, whenever 
the water is tolerably high, offers many good casts to the fly 
fisher ; but they can only be commanded by boats. But there 

is no considerable river along the northern or western coast, 

with the exception of the Avoca, which has been spoiled by 
the copper mines, — that does not afford salmon, and if taken 
at the proper time, offer sport to tho salmon fisher. — Salmonicc. 

FonETHOUGHT Irishmen are reproached for precipitation 

and want of forethought. A good way to cure this, is to 
store tho memory early with little pithy sayings, such as, 
" For want of n nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the 
horse was lost, for want of a horse the rider was lost," &c. 
M. Say tells the following story : 

" Being in the country," says he, " I had an example of one 
of those small losses which a family is exposed to through ne- 
gligence. For the want of a latchet of small value, tho 
wicket of a barn-yard leading to tho fields wns often left open. 
Every one who went through drew the door to ; but as there 
was nothing to fasten the door with, it was always left flap- 
ping; sometimes open, and sometimes Bhut So the cocks 
and hens, and the chickens, got out, and were lost. One day 
a fine pig got out, and ran off into the woods ; nnd after the pig 
ran all the people about the place, — the gardener, and the 
cook, and the dairy-maid. The gardener first caught sight of 
the runaway, and, hastening after it, sprained his ankle ; in 
consequonce of which the poor man was not able to get out 
of tho house again for a fortnight. The cook found, when 
she came back from pursuing the pig, that the linen she had 
left by the fire had fallen down, and was buniiiig ; and the 
dairy-maid having, in her haste, neglected to tie up the legs 
of one of her cows, the cow had kicked a colt, which was in 
the same stnble, and broken its leg. Tho gardener's lost time 
was worth twenty crowns, to say nothing of tho pain he suf- 
fered. The linen which was burned, and the colt which was 
spoiled, were worth as much more. Hero, then, was caused 
a loss of forty crowns, as well as much trouble, plague, and 
vexation, for tho want of a latch which would not have cost 
threepence." 

Tho Dublin Penny Journal could hardly expect to be wholly exempted 
from the lot which 1ms hitherto attended every effort miide to raise the 
character of our country in tho pursuits of literature. But that it 
should have provoked the hostility of those who might naturally bo re- 
garded as tho friends of every effort to diffuse a taste for the arts and 
sciences amongst the people of Ireland, is certainly ft matter both of as- 
tonishment nnd regret. Yet it in even so. 

A London publisher, conceiving that wo havo copied some of our 
Illustrations from his work, has endeavoured to obtain, though without 
success, nil Injunction from the Court of Chancery, to restrain our 
publication. Supposing that we have done so, what injury lias he sua. 
talned thereby f has ho a copyright in our public, buildings and ancient 
edifices to prohibit us from taking the samo views of them which his 
artists have done ? Certainly not ; and though wo might have been a 
Blight gainer in tho wny of cxponco at the outset of our little work, by 
copying the outlines of some uf his plates, he couhl bo no loser. Hi* 
truo and just copyright lay In the pictorial effect, nnd elaborate beauty 
of his steel engravings, and if we had made duplicates of those, It would 
have been an infringement of his right, and he would have had somo 
reason for complaint. But what person that has tho slightest pretensions 
to judgment or tasto In the flue arts, will believe that these effects of a 
finishod steel engraving, could be transferred to such humble efforts of 
the wood-cutter as ours ? The thing is quite ludicrous. 

But it is assorted that tho sain of " Ireland Illnstnitad" has fallen off 
very considerably since the* commencement of the publication of the 
" Dublin Penny Journal ! !" What then ? are there no other causeB that 
might be assigned for this? Is there not n decline in tho sale of all expen- 
sive works at present f Do tho Messrs. Fisher expect their work 
would never have a diminution in its sale— has it not been before the 
public for years, and is there a single person of the aristocracy or even 
middle classes in society, who has been left unasked by their agents to 
become a purchaser ? Bah! we know better what their motives are 
But'tho. Dublin Penny Journal shall not be extinguished by their means. 
We consider ourselves to have violated no principle cither in law or 
equity, and shall meet fearlessly any legal efforts which may be mado to 
crush us. 
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